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\ The avecicwits between the diagnestic label 


‘assigned toa child (emotionally disturbed--ED, learning 
disabled--Lb) and the type of behavior exhibited by that child was 
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_ ABSTRACT. 


.  dnvestigated with 128 special education graduate students. Ss were 


asked to complete one of four randoaly assigned case studies in which 
‘the label: assigned to the child and/or the type of behavicr exhibited 
by the child had been pes a Four label and behavior conditions 
were simulated and analyzd@d. Results suggested that 
label-inappropriate behavior (e.g., LD child with ED behavior) was 
more disturbing and-less accepted than label-appropriate behavior 
' (e@.9-4 ED child with ED behavior). Implications for teacher training 
and ecological intervention were Rae ees et (Author/cL) 
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’ Abstract : ee er 


ni ae ‘ 
* | Behaviors typically exhibited by children are differentially 


disturbing to individuals who work with those children. The rela- 


- 


tionship between the diagnostic label assigned to a child and type 
coh. "of behavior exhibited’ by that chia was investigated in this study. 
A group. of advanced iideveentiake wtidente was asked to: complete one 
of four randomly assigned case studies in which the label assigned 
to the child and/or the type of behavior exhibited by the child had 
been manipulated. The hypothetical child was said to be either emo- 
tionally disturbed (ED) or learning disabled (LD) and his case study 


’ 


contained behaviors characteristic of emotionally disturbed or learn- 


ing disabled sapien, Four label and behavior conditions were 
‘simulated and analyzed. Analysis of results suggested that’ label-non- 
appropriate behavior (e.g.5 LD child with ED behavior) was more dis- 

¢ turbing and less accepted than label-appropriate behavior (e.g-', ED 


child with ED behavior). Implications of the study were discussed 


with regard te teacher training practices and ecological intervention. 
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= An Analysis of the Disturbingness and Acceptability © =| ' 
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of Behaviors as a Function of Diagnostic Level 


Ecological theorists have suggested that an individual's behavior 
may be a source of "disturbance" within an ecosystem (Rhodes, 1967, 


1970). Within this context, behaviors as well as individuals’ reac- 


. 


tions to those behaviors are important. The relative "disturbingness" 


‘ 


< . 
of behaviors which are thought to be characteristic of emottonal : 


7 disturbance and learning disabilities has Bae investigated; differ- 

' erfces in reactions tofthese behaviors fev been demonstrated (Mooney . | 
& Algozzine, 1978). Differential responses to the "disturbingness" 
of behavior may be the result oF a variety i a within the. 


respondent (e.g., age, or teaching experiences) or they may result 


Cte 


from expectations generated by the behavior. 
Stimulus qualities of an individual (e.g., attractiveness) have 
also been shown to be differentially influential in interpersonal 


‘ 5 : : 
interactions (Algozzine &, Salvia, 1976; Dusek, 1976). Labels (e.g., 
A) 


normal or emotionally disturbed) can be thought of as stimulus quali- 


\ 


ties which can affect snceepernong! relationships, Recent literature 
* has shown that the "learning disabilities" label generates negative 
‘mar rn expectations when compared with the "normal" label (Foster, Schmidt, 


& Sabatino, 1976), and differentially. negative’ expectations when 


compared to other labels in special education (Foster & Ysseldyke;, 


1976) Be ; : 


Similar results havg been demonstrated for the "emotionally disturbed" : 
label. Foster, Ysseldyke, and Reese (1975) measured expectations 


1 
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ty. 


“It was hypothesized that tolerance, as measured by ratings of distur - 


ingness and acceptability of behavior, would be a function) of the 


n% ae 
i 5 nes 
for a "normal" and "emotionally disturbed" child in a hypothetical 


situation and in response to a videotaped presentation in which a 


: . 
normal child was presénted as "disturbed" or "normal!" They con- 


cluded that -the,"emotionally"disturbed™ dabel_ produced negative 


effects under both conditions.| "Emotionally disturbed" children were 


perceived as negatively as "learning disabled" children, less nega- 


tively than "educable mentally sonavaua” children and more negativély 

than "normal" children in a study by Foster and Ysseldyke (1976). | 
This igneniiiestie was designed to study the effects of labels a 

and fasenceepeeneiaes or label-non-appropriate behavior on individuals' 


attitudes toward the disturbingness and acceptability of that behavior. 
me | 


. 
‘ 


label associated with the child thought to exhibit the behavior. ‘N 
. & . / 
graphic representation of the model underlying this hypothesis is 


presented in Figure l. : ; g ° 


in nti as aes ihe tp ica i an 


‘Insert Figure 1 about here 


ie ee a we ee we ee oe eee } 


Several continua: are presented. OQne indicates that a variety of 


labels (e.g., normal, learning disabled) are available, each repre- 


senting a degree of difference from each other. The continua of 


dteturbingness and acceptance, reflect possible reactions of individuals 
to characteristic behaviors which may be represented within the matrix. 
"Normal" conveys expectations and tolerances for behavior within 
certain limits. When on individual's behavior is within those limits 
(A'), it should be accepted, not disturbing, and tolerated. When 
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the behavior is beyond the limits (B), it will likely generate nega~ 
tive consequences (i.e., be disturbing Sad Lewd atceptable) and may 
become cause ee Sener and/or intervention. "Learning disabled” . 
ado conveys certain expectations and limits; in fact, it has-been 
shown to be aoe sinilar to a al than anetevent from it (Mykle-" si 
Cia & Bosties;; 1969) and “Fepresentative a a condition between normalcy : . 
and emotional disturbance (McCarthy & Paraskevopoulos, 1969). Some 
behaviors exhibited by learning ‘disabled youngsters are characteris- / 
tically similar to behaviors of normal entideen (i.e., bounded by 
pita limit "a") and other ee eee thought to ve Ninaneeeian ‘ 
tically "LD" (i.e., beyond implied limit Ma"), When a behavior (B)3 : 
characteristic of a more deviant condition (B'), is exhibited by a 


normal child, it should be more disturbing. The individual who 


exhibits that behavior is likely to be referred to by the label repre- . 


_ sentative of that condition (i-e., learning disabled). When the be- 


havior exhibited is characteristic of its own condition (B') it should 
, oe ; a 
be ‘acceptable and tolerated more than when it is characteristic of} = 


ry 


‘another condition. Some beNaviors (e.g., underachieventent ) should be 
characteristic of "LD" and "ED" (By), while others should differen- 


tiate gmotional disturbance from’ LOST AEne ete (C') as a cate- P 


« 
¢ 


gory he g-, aggressive, diecupeive behavior). - a} ¢ ' 


> Cc 


-This model for interpretation supeesta that if behavior ig out- ¢ + 
: side of the limits implied or mesepted) for a condition (C),-i will 

be viewed as more disturbing and less acceptable than if it is within ' 

_ the rere of the behavior acceptable for a condition CBE, By GC") ) 

The purpose of this study was. to simulate four of the possible: . 

* . 


e 4 2 : ry 
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label-behavior combinations within Phe model (B', Cc, Bi» C') and to 


analyze their éffects; for example, a "learning disabled" child ex- 
hibfting learning dis bled behaviors (B') was compared with.a 
"learning disabled" fhild exhibiting emotionally disturbed behaviors 


(C). It was hypothesized that when the behavior was clearly in, the 


unacceptable range/ (C), it would ‘be rated as less acceptable and more 
; ; ; 


disturbing than en the same behavior was exhibited in the accepted 


range (c’). 


Procedure 


‘ 
\ 


» . 
ch of the subjects was asked to complete one of four randomly 


¢ v 
assigned ¢ase studies: two labels (LD, ED) and two characteristic 


+ 


behavior samples. (ED, LD) were manipulated~ The behavioral dimensions: 


_ were comprised of behavior samples and descriptive phrases ,typically 


thought to be ‘charactéristic of learning disabled or emotionally dis- 


turbed children (Lerner, 1976; Reinert, 1976). For example, the case 


# 


study included a “Behavior Rating Scale" section. "Destructiveness," eg. 8 


"fighting," and "negativism" were rated as "severe problems" for the 


- ‘ j 
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ED child and "distractibility," "impulsivity," and "short attention 


. 


: 
span" were rated as "severe problems'’ in the LD case study. Other 
indications of perceptual and behavioral problens were also inter-_. " 


changed within the categorical labels to simulate ‘the four conditions 
of interest (i.e. two label-appropriate behavior and two'label- . / 
.non-appropriate behavior case studies). ; ‘ : : / 


ee 


/ es : 
. The | a variable required the subjects to respond to the 
d 


relative ' 


jecuieneneual” aud "acceptability" of the behavior exhibited 
by the child in the case study. Specifically, they were suiae to in- . 
dicate "how disturbing the\ behavtbor would be in working with the child" | 
and "how: accept ing they would be, of the, behavior in that child." The 
responses were recorded on 5-point ponies frau "not very disturbing/ 
accepting") to “very disturbing/accepting"; these points were thought to 


‘be representative of the continua of "disturbingness" and "acceptance" 


necessary for this study. Dependent data were analyzed as a two-factor, 


- . 


ceeened-eeteaken analysis of variance design with 32. subjects in each 
cell. The level of rejection was set at .05 and an additional cri- 
terion of at Jeast a 0.5 unit difference was imposed for significance i 


of obtained differences. : 
“* “8 \. 4S 


Results . 7 , aa ' 

The means, standard deviations, ade analysis of variance summary 
table for the "disturbingness" criterion are presented in Table 1. 
A significant (p < .05) label by behavior interaction is indicated. 

Follow-up procedures indicated that the Mone toaal ty disturbed" be- 


havior was more disturbing when it was thought to be exhibited by a 


learning plisabled child than when’ it was thought to be the behavior. a. 


. ; 
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of an emotionally disturbed youngster\. Individuals were more bothere 


’ “ 


by disruptive, aggressive behavior when it was thought ‘'to’be the be- 


havior of a learning disabled child; they were also more "accepting" 


”~ 


‘ a = 
of that same behavior when it was-thought to be exhibiteéd| by an emo- 


tionally disturbed child. : CO . 


“Insert Table 1 about ae 


Boi fanaa 


Means, standard duviations; and analysis of ‘variance summary table 


for the "acceptance" criterion are presented in Table 2. A significant - 


(p < .05) abet by behavior interaction is eas indicated. Follow-up 


analysis results were giadtar to those dbtainad for the "disturbingness™ 


eelkerioas ED behavior was less accepted when it was thought to ‘ba ex- 
hibited by a learning disabled child, than when CheOR HE ito be the ‘be- 
havior of an emotionally disturbed enaua In the wives: LD behavior 
was moderately disturbing or acceptable but not differentially eine 


ential with regard to the type of.child who was thought to have ex- 


; hibited it. All follow-up results are presented in Table 3. , 


ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eb eee eee ee 


e . 
Insert Tables 2 and 3 about here 


F Discussion 


The major hypothesis of this study ‘was supported; that is, behavior . 


characteristic of an eta a disturbed child jwas rated as more 


disturbing when it was thgfight to be exhibited Hy an LD child chad 


. / 


when it+was thought to be exhibited by an. ED child. Behaviors shag 


acteristic of learning disabled -youngsters (ije., hyperactivity, short 


% 


| ' . ; : 


. 


rd 


attention span) were rated as moderately disturbing to teachers-in- . oe 


training whether they were thought to be exhibited by an LD child : | 
e ¥ pe oz . : ; , 
or ‘by an ED tchild, Aggressive, disruptive, disobedient behavior 
: : ; Vg 
mG ey behavior characteristic of emotionally disturbed children) 


was differentially influential dgpendsng upon the label Reuter to 

the oe POnEN to exhibit the behavior. If it was thought to be 

tHe behaptor of an LD chtld, it was more disturbing than if it was 

thought to be exhibited by:an ED’ child, Parallel results were indi; 

cated when the teachers-in-training were asked fovyeanond tq ‘how 
accepting" they would be of the child's behavior; that is, they were ‘ 
moderately accepting of learning disabled seiatiats regardless of label 

and more accepting of enotinnehty disturbed behavior _— it was choushe 

té be ie behavior of an ED gilts: oF | : 
The generalizability of these findings is limited iy. two Eadcote. 


The paieueved of undergraduate students as subjects does not permit in- 
t 


terpretation of the results with regard to ratings of other individuals 


tad 


nor ‘did the simulated case study approach enable real-life tolerances 
“to be investigated. These limitations seem endurable, however, in 


light of the basic purpose of this investigation; that-is, in testing 
an interpretative model for the relationship between labels and char- 


» : - 
acteristic behaviors, the procedures were viewed as appropriate. - 
, 


A model for interpretation of label-appropriate and label non- . 


appropriate behavior was presented and four of the label-behavior com- 


sot : ‘ 
binations within this model were tested. The results suggested that  - 


a 


_ restrictive tolerances fat "acceptable" behavior. An individual bearing vs 


7 ‘limits. This amples that some of the characteristic hiceaheect: 


4 5 | ~y of de, 


vhen behavior. was oueae « the implied or accepted Limits for a condi# ; 


. 


‘ < A 
Fs tion: (Cc), that behavior was seen as more ‘Mieturbing a ‘lene accep-, 


‘table’ than ~ ‘when’ the behavior wads within its areeopedate condition (ey. : res 


A variety of behaviors and - ‘child charactepistics ie e., stimulus : 
* 


" qualities) exist whitch can affect SRE EP Erna Yelationships. ae 
‘tionally, these characteristics or assigned ;canditioné (é. Bey emotional: 


disturbance) have been thought to tae within the ppaeyaduat and 
Se. aa ‘ ‘ 
thereby be cause for pncern of intervention. This research suggests” aaa 


wo Se 
that She POPOHE ES: of | ther indivftuals to the stimulus qualities ve 
equally as finportant’: Labels may bé convenient reference points which 


a as. 7 - . ; é oe 
serve 4s indicators for "acceptances" and "tolerances™ for behavior ; ; arr Ss 


additionally, discrete categories ‘may inetak to a large degree, asa» sae 
tm 4 ot ~ eat 

result of ‘the behavior: “exhibited and: its effects on others. : 2s 7 
fo Poo % = 


- The implications of this study siigaat that, labels’ may generate 


a gut?’ Ge 33 ” . ; 
a label is expected to behave in a characteristic fashion. - A‘homeo- 


* static balance’ is. achieved when behaviors and expectations are matched — . 


and imbalances (disturbances occur when behaviors are beyond tolerat 4 


or "disabilities". thought to exist in children + may, in fact, berthe 
result of disturbances: in the interface between the-child's sehavlie’ 


“and other individuals! attitudes (expectations) toward that. behavior. 


oa 


. reahal exatning programs fhust begin to acknowledge that biases . 


s 


_ Benerated by ‘categorjeal labels and "behavior character{stics gan have 


“detrimental “effects on the petceptions of individuals who will later be 


working with children. The amelioration ‘of these effects should’ be. a ra 
i 


. - . PY we ( J ka ce Z 
_ aes » 


primary emphasis within the research community as.well as professional 


é . 


é ae - 


‘training programs. , >: > 
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1 abel by béhavior combinations as suggested 


m obtained differences are significant at .05 
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